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ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

The loss  of
the Ameri-
can colonies
is a blow to
Mercantil-
ism

and facili-
tates the
adoption of
a new im-
perial policy.

The situa-
tion in
Canada is
specially
favourable
to imperial
experiments.

Ultimately the loss of the American colonies had a bene-
ficial effect on colonial policy. Nearly fifty years later
Huskisson wrote: " However the attempt at taxation may
have contributed somewhat to hasten the explosion, the
train had long been laid in the severe and exasperating
efforts of this country to enforce, with inopportune and
increasing vigour, the strictest and most annoying regula-
tions of our colonial and Navigation Code."1 Though his
view of the causes of the Revolution is open to doubt, yet it
shows how statesmen had begun to realise the failure of an
Empire in which the economic interests of the Mother Country
were paramount.

The disruption of the First Empire discouraged Great
Britain from making any attempt to recompense herself for
her losses by new acquisitions, and when a new wave of
colonial development set in, new ideas of Empire were
already gaining currency. The Second Empire was to be
based not on the economic and political subjection, but on
the political co-operation and commercial equality of the
colony. Even before 1815 some statesmen had glimpses
of that Empire. Chatham drafted a scheme of imperial
representation in Parliament, and was prepared to recognise
Congress as a legislative body with the right of voting taxes
for imperial purposes.2 His son also had novel ideas of
Empire, for in his India Bill in 1784 he urged the attempt
" to render that connection a blessing to the native Indians/'

The situation which arose in Canada also assisted in the
development of new imperial ideas. In spite of the re-
latively small economic value which Canada at the moment
possessed, England could ill afford to lose that colony, for the
newly separated American States were anxious to make
Canada " the fourteenth State." The need for equitable
treatment was therefore more immediate in Canada than
elsewhere, and it was in her relations with Canada that
England first evolved a new attitude towards the problem
of Empire. There the problem was not merely to develop

1  CoBpland, Amer. Revol. and Brit, Emp., p. 175.

2 See " Chatham, and Repres. of Colonies in Imp. Parl./' B. Williams,
Eng, Hist. Pev.< October, 1907.